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LIGHT AND COLOURS.* 


Licut is’perhaps the most wonderful of all visible things; that is 
to say, it has the least analogy to other bodies, and is the least sub- 
ject to secondary explanations. No object of sight equals it in tenuity, 
in velocity, in beauty, in remoteness of origin and closeness of ap- 
proach. It has no ‘respect of persons.’ Its beneficence is most 
impartial. It shines equally on the jewels of an Eastern prince, and 
on the dust in the corner of a warehouse. Its delicacy, its power, its 
utility, its universality, its lovely essence, visible and yet intangible, 
make up something godlike to our imaginations; and though we 
acknowledge divinities more divine, we feel that ignorant as well as 
wise fault may be found with those who have made it an object of 
worship. 

One of the most curious things with regard to Light, is, that it is 
a body, by means of which we become sensible of the existence of 
other bodies. It is a substance; it exists as much in the space be- 
tween our eyes and the object it makes known to us, as it does in 
any other instance; and yet we are made sensible of that object by 
means of the very substance intervening. When our enquiries are 
stopped by perplexities of this kind, no wonder that some awe- 
stricken philosophers have thought further enquiry forbidden; and 
that others have concluded, with Berkeley, that there is no such 
thing as substance but in idea, and that the phenomena of creation 
exist but by the will of the great mind, which permits certain appa- 
rent causes and solutions to take place, and to act in a uniform 
manner. Milton doubts whether he ought to say what he felt con- 
cerning light :— 

‘ Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born, 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light, 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt there in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate.’ 
And then he makes that pathetic complaint, during which we 
imagine him sitting with his blind eyes in the sun, feeling its warmth 
upon their lids, while he could see nothing :— 

© Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 

Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.’ 

The author of the book which has given rise to these reflections | 
does not enter upon speculations of the same sort. Perhaps it is a 
pity that scientific writers do not comprise a little more poetical and 
philosophical illustration in their pages. They might do it without 
omitting any part of their science; and undoubtedly it would in- 
crease the attraction of their works. It might be as idle to wish 
much of a decidedly imaginative kind, as it would be to expect 
acientific treatises at the hands of us most unscientific reviewers : 
but a volume with so much science in it as the work before us, and 
dilating so much at the commencement upon mirrors, lenses, and 
gtooved surfaces, with heaps of references numeral and mathema- 
tical, hardly seems to act up to the popular claims implied in its 
motto. Mathematical ‘symbols’ are indeed avoided, but not 
technical terms; and there is a general want of that sort of un- 
scientific attraction, which such a man as the late Mr Edgworth, 
for instance, could have supplied, had he been writing on a scientific 
subject that he was acquainted with. Nevertheless, it is due to the 
author to state, not only that we have no doubt of the excellence of 
his book as a work of agreeable science, but that a young gentleman, 
who is an unscientific reader, but fond of getting what information 
he can upon all subjects, had the volume put into his hands the 
other day, and pronounced it to be an ample fulfilment of the motto, 
clear, comprehensive, and ‘ likely to anticipate every question put 


* A Treatise on Optics. By David Brewster, L L.D. F.R.S. L. & E, 
&c. &c. (Nineteenth Volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopasdai), 


by the uninitiated.’ The praise of youth is sometimes more desirable 
and just than that of older men; and it may be so in the present 
instance. 

We proceed to give the properest of all criticisms; that is to say, 
to let the work speak for itself. We have always loved to realize 
the analogies detected by the vague instinct of feeling. Artists will 
find in this book, that there is more reason in their notions of hot 
and cold colouring, than they might imagine. By the way, it con- 
tains a good account of Newton’s discovery of the prismatic colours ; 
that is to say, of the colours which exist in light, and which are 
stopped or absorbed by the different substances on which it falls, so 
as to render them of different hues : for it need not be told a modern 
reader, that there is no such thing as colour inherent in bodies. It 
is imparted solely by the different rays of light with which they are 
acted upon. The sun therefore literally paints the flowers. The 
hues of the pink and rose literally come every day, direct from 
heaven. But to return to the point alluded to. The differently 
coloured rays into which the solar beam are divided by the prism, 
have been found to possess different heating powers, and the coinci- 
dence between the painter's phrases and the fact is remarkable. The 
following measures were obtained by Sir Henry Englefield :— 

Temperature. 
© Blue ...ccccccccccsvccoccccvvccccsccsceccsceess § SO 
Yellow .ccccocccccccccecsescccccsccosccecsccce = GB 
Red ....ccccoccocccccccseccocssscoccccscccscce 72 
Beyond red ....cccccccsccscsccsccccccccccccs 79.” 

The phenomenon of ‘ accidental colours’ is very curious :— 

‘ When the eye has been strongly impressed with any particular 
species of coloured light, and when in this state it looks at a sheet 
of white paper, the — does not appear to it white, or of the 
colour with which the eye was impressed, but of a different colour, 
which is said to be the accidental colour of the colour with which 
the eye was impressed. If we place, for example, a bright red 
wafer upon a sheet of white paper, and fix the eye steadily upon a 
mark in the centre of it; then, if we turn the eye upon the white 
paper, we shall see a circular spot of blueish green light, of the same 
size as the wafer. This colour, which is called the accidental colour 
of red, will gradually fade away. The blueish green image of the 
wafer is called an ocular trum, because it is impressed on the 
eye, and may be carried about with it a short time. 

‘ If we make the preceding experiment with differently-coloured 
wafers, we shall obtain oeular spectra whose colours vary with the 
colour of the wafer employed, as in the following table :— 


Colour of the Wafer. SE PO & Chum of 


© Red, Blueish Green. 
Orange, Blue. 
Yellow, Indigo. 
Green, Violet Reddish. 
Blue, Orange Red. 
Indigo, Orange Yellow. 
Violet, ¥ellow Green. 
Black, White. 
White, Black.’—P. 304. 


Here the old joke against the lawyers is realized, and white made 
black. The phenomenon is thus clearly explained :— 


‘ When the eye has been for some time fixed on the red wafer, 
the part of the retina occupied by the red image is strongly ex- 
eited, or, as it were, deadened by its continued action. The sen- 
sibility to red light will therefore be diminished, and consequently, 
when the eye is turned from the red wafer to the white paper, the 
deadened portion of the retina will be insensible to the red rays 
which form part of the white light from the paper, and consequently 
will see the paper of that colour which arises from all the rays in 
the white light of the paper but the red ; that is, of a d/ucish green 
colour, which is therefore the true complimentary colour of the red 
wafer. When a black wafer is placed ona white ground, the cir- 
cular portion of the retina on which the black image falls, in place 
of being deadened, is ,» a8 it were, by the absence of light, 
while all the surrounding parts of the retina, being excited by the 
white light of the paper, will be deadened by its continued action. 
Hence, when the eye is directed to the paper, it will see « 





pp. 375. Longman. 


white circle corresponding to a black image on the retina; so that 
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the accidental colour of black is white. For the same reason, if a 
white wafer is placed on a black ground, and viewed stedfastly for 
some time, the eye will afterwards see a black circular s;.ace; so 
that the accidental colour of white is black.’—P. 305. 


Here follows a remarkable phenomenon, which anybody may 


realize. It was first observed by Mr Smith, surgeon in Focha- 
bers :-— 


* If we held a narrow strip of white paper vertically, about.a foot 
from the eye, and fixed both eyes upon an object at some distance 
beyond it, then if we allow the light of the sun, or the light of a 
candle, to act strongly upon the right eye, without affecting the left, 
which may be easily protected from its influence, the left hand strip 
of paper will be seen of a bright green colour, and the right hand 
‘strip of a red colour. [f the strip of paper is sufficiently broad to 
make the two images overlap each other, the overlapping parts will be 
perfectly white, and free from colour; which proves that the red and 

reen are complimentary. When equally luminous, or candles are 

eld near each eye, the two strips of paper will be white. If when 
the candle is held near the right eye, and the strips of paper are 
seen red and green, then on bringing the candle suddenly to the left 
eye, the left hand image of the paper will gradually: change to green, 
and the right hand image to red.’—P. 310. 


Milton sublimely compares the appearance of Satan, coming from 
afar in the horizon, to a fleet of ships that seem to ‘hang in the 
clouds :’— 


* As when, far off at sea, a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, where merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs; they, on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly tow’rd the pole :—so seem’d 
Far off the flying Fiend.’ 


Perhaps Milton, who was a very learned observer, meant to imply 


more by this phrase, ‘ hangs in the clouds,’ than his commentators 
imagine. 


‘On the 28th of June 1820, Captain Scoresby saw from the mast 
head of his vessel in the Greenland seas, eighteen sail of ships at 
the distance of about twelve miles. One of them was drawn out or 
lengthened, in a vertical direction, another was contracted in the 
same direction ; one had an inverted image immediately above it; 
and other two had two distinct inverted images above them; accom- 
panied with two images of the strata of ice. In 1822, Captain 


‘Scoresby recognized his father’s ship, the Fame, by its inverted 


image in the air, although the ship itself was below the horizon. He 
afterwards found that the ship was seventeen miles beyond the 


M. M. Jarine and Soret observed a case of unusual refraction, where 
the image was on one side of the object. A bark about 4,000 toises 
distant was seen approaching Geneva by the left bank of the lake, 
and at the same moment there was seen above the water an image 
of the sails, which, in place of following the direction of the bark, 
receded from it, and seemed to approach Geneva by the right bank 
of the lake ; the image sailing from east to west, while the bark was 
sailing from north to south. The image was of the same size as the 
object when it receded from the bark, but it grew less and less as it 
receded, and was only one half that of the bark when the phenome- 
non ceased.’—P. 259. 


We conclude with an interesting series of experiments corrobora- 
tive of the fine exploit of Archimedes in burning the Roman fleet. 
The ships of Marcellus were probably very small, little better than 
boats, and close to the landing-place: but we shall see what 
M. Pegrard thinks he could do with these terrible glass weapons :— 

* A combination of plane burning mirrors,’ observes Dr Brewster, 
‘forms a powerful burning instrument ; and it is highly probable 
that it was with such a combination that Archimedes destroyed the 


ships of Marcellus. Athanasius Kircher, who first proved the effi- 
cacy of aunion of plane mirrors, went with his pupil Scheiner to 


‘Syracuse, to examine the position of the hostile fleet ; and they were 


both satisfied that the ships of Marcellus could not have been more 
than thirty paces distant from Archimedes,’ 


‘ Buffon constructed a burning apparatus upon this principle, 
which may be easily explained. If we reflect the light of the sun 


. upon one cheek by a small piece of plain looking-glass, we shall 


experience a sensation of heat less than if the direct light of the sun 
fell upon it. If with the other we reflect the sun on the same cheek 
with another piece of mirror, the warmth will be encreased, and so on 
till with five or six pieces we can no longer endure the heat. 
Buffon combined 168 pieces of mirror, 6 inches by 8, so that he 
could, by a little mechanism, connected with each, cause them to 
reflect the light of the sun upon one spot. Those pieces of ; lass 
were selected which gave the smallest image of the sun at 250 feet. 


‘ The following were the effects produced by different numbers of 
these mirrors. 


No. of Mirrors. Distance of Object. Effects produced. 
12 20 feet. | Small combustibles inflamed. 
21 20 Beech plank burned. 
40 66 Tarred beech plank inflamed. 





——————& 


ee 


No. of Mirrors. Distance of Object. Effects produced. 


45 20 Pewter flask 6tb. weight melted. 
98 126 Tarred and sulphured plank set on fire, 
112 138 Plank covered with wool set on fire. 
117 20 Some thin pieces of silver melted. 
128 150 Tarred fir plank set on fire. 
148 150 Beech plank sulphured inflamed violently, 
154 150 Tarred plank smoked violently. 
154 250 Chips of fir deal sulphured and mixed 
with charcoal set on fire. 
224. 40 Plates of silver melted. 


‘ As it is difficult to adjust the mirrors while the sun changes his 
place, M. Peyrard proposes to produce great effects by mounting 
each mirror in a separate frame, carrying a telescope, by means of 
which one person can direct the reflected rays to the object which is 
to be burned. He conceives that with 590 glasses, about 20 inches 
in diameter, he could reduce a fleet to ashes at the distance of a 
quarter of a league, and with glasses double that size, at the distance 
of a league.’—P. 317. 





ANOTHER SERIES OF NOVELS.* 

Tue first and second volumes of this series, containing ‘ The Pilot,’ 
by Cooper, and ‘ Caleb Williams,’ by Godwin, were noticed in Tag 
TATLER at the time of their publication. The third volume con- 
tained ‘ The Spy,’ by Cooper. The novel which forms the present 
volume is considered one of the best of its author, and has long 
been extensively popular. The celebrated patriot Kosciusko is the 
real hero of the tale; and the author in a new preface, has stated 
some particulars respecting his visit to this city, which are interest- 
ing, because the subject of them is so. 


‘ General Kosciusko, the justly celebrated hero of Poland, came 
to England on his way to the United States ; having been released 
from his close imprisonment in Russia, and in the noblest manner 
too, by the Emperor Paul, immediately on his accession to the 
throne. His arrival caused a great sensation in London; and many 
of the first characters of the time pressed forward to pay their res- 
pects to such real patriotic virtue in its adversity. An old friend of 
my family was amongst them; and whose own warm heart encou- 
raging the enthusiasm of ours, he took my brother to visit the 
Polish veteran, then lodging at Sabloniere’s Hotel, in Leicester 
square. My brother, on his return to us, described him as a noble- 
looking man, though not at all handsome, lying upon a couch ina 
very enfeebled state, from the effects of numerous wounds he had 
received in his breast by the Cossacks’ lances after his fall, having 


been previously overthrown by a sabre stroke on his head. His 





| voice in consequence of the induced internal weakness, was very 
horizon, and its distance thirty miles. In all these cases the image | 


was directly above the object; but on the 17th of September 1818, | black bandage across his forehead, which covered a deep wound 


low, and his speaking always with resting intervals. He wore a 


there ; and indeed his whole figure bore marks of long suffering.’ 


The author states that her brother’s description of the hero, and 
her own contemplation of other victims of similar misfortunes, first 
suggested to her the story. 

* To have made him the ostensible hero of the tale, would have 
suited neither the modesty of his feelings nor the humbleness of my 
own expectation of telling itas I wished. I therefore took a younger 
and less pretending agent, in the personification of a descendant of 
the great John Sobieski.’ 

The Poles and Poland form the staple of this romance ; and while 
that brave people are struggling for their rights, a narrative embody- 
ing some of their past struggles will derive an adventitious interest. 

A new prospectus, prefixed to this volume, states that the pro- 
prietors ‘ have purchased the copyright of that body of English 
Fictions, originally printed by Mr Ballantyne, under the immediate 
superintendence of Sir Walter Scott ; with Biographical and Critical 
Memoirs by him.’ In consequence this series will not be restricted, 
as at one time intended, to living authors, but embrace the best 
stories, without restriction to any period. 

The getting up of this volume does not differ materially from its 
predecessors, which we have spoken of favourably,—with some reser- 
vation as to the plates. 


* Standard Novels, No. IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane 
Porter. Complete in one volume. Colburn and Bentley. 


TRANSLATION OF GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS.* 





Amone the numerous republications of standard works with which 
the press is at present teeming, the present series is entitled to par- 
ticular commendation, as it puts into the hands of a large and intel- 
ligent class of readers, at a cheap rate, combining neatness and 
correctness, the most valuable works of antiquity, rendered in a 
great degree native to English apprehensions by successful transla- 
tion. The works hitherto published are Demosthenes, Sallust, 


* The Family Classical Library. Vol. XVII, Horace, Part IJ, 
and Phedrus, Colburn and Bentley. 
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Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, Tacitus, Horace, 
and Phaedrus ; Juvenal and Persius are to follow next. Engraved 
busts‘of the authors precede their respective works. 

The volume just published contains translations of some of the 
choicest pieces in Horace, by a variety of eminent writers and 
scholars of past and present times, among whom we observe the 
names of Swift, Bentley, Porson, Chatterton, Byron, and Procter. 


MUSIC. 














PAGANINI. 


Tue talents of Paganini having at length been submitted to the 
observation of an English audience, the result has satisfied every- 
body that he is entitled to his celebrity, on the solid ground of his 
superiority in his art over all other performers. As he will doubt- 
less be for some time one of the Lions of the day, we may be ex- 
cused for returning to the subject of his first appearance on Friday 
last. The person of PaGantni has been Cescribed in the daily 
newspapers. We agree with the Herald, that he bears a conside- 
rable resemblance to the Rev. Epwarp Irvinc. The resemblance 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Curious Tuuory.—Mr Clarkson, who lately lectured at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, ‘ On the Origin, Progress, and Prospects of Man- 
kind,’ is about to deliver a lecture at Clapham, on Negro Slavery, during 
which he proposes to investigate the question of the moral and intellectual 
competency of the Negroes; the canses of their difference in colour and 
physical organization from the red and white varieties of the human spe- 
cies ; and the theory, hazarded in a few quarters, of their having originated 
civilization. 

‘ Tue Ruuine Passton.’—A paragraph thus headed, the othe? 
day found its way into the papers, narrating the escape of a criminal from 
the hulks at Woolwich, and his having, ‘ the same night,’ broken into a 
house to procure wearing apparel. If the writer had recollected, that to 
enable a convict effectually to escape, it was necessary he should get rid of 
his prison garb, and be clothed like other folks, the phenomenon might 
have been accounted for, without the supposition of an innate propensity to 
steal. 





Tue FLAME AND THE TaLLow.—‘ I am always ashamed to see 
myself so near to thee,’ said the flame to the tallow. The tallow answered : 
‘I thought thou wast ashamed of losing me, because then thou always dis- 
a; pearest.’ © Foolish grease,’ replied the flame, ‘ it is true that I shine only 
as long as I live npon thee, but I am ashamed of letting it be known.’— 
Pestalozzi. 


Tue Lapies anp Tue Rerorm Bitt.—A female correspondent, 
| in a provincial paper, suggests, that as for some time past all attentions to 


is chiefly in the general look of the head, the superabundance of | the ladies have been forgotten in the engrossing return of the Reform Bill, 


black hair, and the manner in which it is disposed about the sides 
of the face, and towards the shoulders. He is not however so tall 
as the Reverend Gentleman, nor has he the same appearance of 
muscular strength. The features, too, we suspect to have little or 
no resemblance, although, from the distance at which we saw him, 
we can give no positive opinion. His enthusiasm in his art is well 
known, and it is said to be strikingly displayed in his countenance 
as he plays. His manner of entering the stage and bowing to the 
audience have no other gracefulness than that which arises from a 
desire to perform mere routine inoffensively ; he no doubt considers 
that his title to the consideration of his visitors rests upon much 
higher accomplishments. As a violinist, the great beauty of Paca- 


niNn1 is, that while he carries scientific skill to an extent hitherto | 


supposed to be impracticable, he at the same time renders even 
that transcendant skill subordinate to the expression of natural 
emotions, without doing which it would be but an exalted mecha- 
nism. In many passages, the tone of the instrument had all the 
expression of well-chosen words, as effectually suggesting the ideas 
of remonstrance, supplication, melancholy, or chastened joy; and 
there was one passage in particular, towards the end of the concerto, 
in which, aided by the merit of the composition (also PaGanin1’s) 
the hearer was fairly enveloped in delight. You heard as it 
were behind hills, a gentle piping, increasing in loudness as it con- 
tinued, and at length awakening into emulation the voices of nume- 
rous birds. The effect was perfect, and the applause invaluntary 
and vehement. There can be no doubt that the merits of Paca- 
NINI were but partially unfolded by this his first appearance, and 
that meny a fresh surprise and delight are yet in store for 
his admirers. What may be his forte cannot therefore be 


pronounced, but we guess that it will be found in the ten- | 


der and pathetic. In such, at least, on Friday, he seemed 
most capable of subduing his audience to the corresponding feeling. 
His reception has been truly described as enthusiastic ; differences 
about prices of admission were forgotten; and there seemed to be 
no room but for expressions of admiration ; sometimes evinced by 
clapping of hands and audible exclamations of wonder, at others by 
the less equivocal testimony of a silence, deepening as it was pro- 
longed, and fearing to disturb by the slightest whisper the exquisitely 
fine drawn notes of the musician. 
His second Concert is to be to-morrow evening. 





Mapame Mara.—This lady is still living at Revel in Russia. 
On the celebration of her 82nd birth-day lately, between 70 and 80 
of the most distinguished individuals of the town and its neighbour- 
hood collected to receive her on the occasion of a public banquet 
given the ci-devant cantatrice. The pleasures of the scene were 
greatly enhanced by the performance of an ode written by Goethe, 
in which he retraced the euthusiasm produced by her first appear- 
ance in Metastasio’s oratorio, ‘ S. Elena al Calvario,’ in the year 
1771, when Goethe heard her for the first time. She was then 
plain Mademoiselle Schmeling, and he a stripling student of 22, 
The ode was set for four voices by Hummel; but before it was 
performed, she received a finely-embellished copy of it from a 
daughter of Kotzebue. After the banquet, a public concert was 
given in the evening, and of this Madame Mara was again the 
delightful prima donna, The two compositions were repeated with 
increased effect before a crowded audience, by some of her own 
pupils and friends. 


= 





| about which alone she says the other sex can talk, in order that the fair sex 
| may receive some recompense for their past injuries, and at the same time 
| participate in the general exultation as soon as possible after the Bill shall 

have passed into a law, a Reform Ball be given by the chivalrous and 


| patriotic gentlemen of every city throughout the United Kingdom. 


| Astronomy.—Sir J, South has completed his revolving observa- 
tory. Itis composed of cedar wood, moved by a variety of wheels, and 
weighing altogether six tons, yet a power of sixteen pounds will move it. 
The mechanism of this part is the invention of Brummell, jun. The cele- 
brated twelve-inch object glasses of Guineand, are in the hands of Tully, 
| the optician, to fit them to atube of twenty feet in length, constructed by 
| Troughton ; itis moved by clock work, and thus follows the course of a 
planet, allowing the same facility of observation that could be afforded 
were the star a stationary object. Plauets have been subjected to observa- 
tion by this glass with a magnifying power of 1,400. The observatory, 
altogether, is said to be most perfect, and science will, uo doubt, owe 
| obligations to Sir J, South, which we hope public encouragement wil 
| repay.—Ailas. 


Not Yetr.—The waters rose higher and higher, and yet there 
was no hope for the village, except by opening the dike which protected 
the park, and ebandoning all its partridges, and hares, and stags to the fury 
of the waves.—The tenantry stood entreating their landlord. ‘ Not yet,’ 
was his answer. The danger increased, and the people knelt down before 
him, and cried: * We shall all perish with our wives and our children, 
unless you permit the dike to be cut open.’—But the landlord loved the 

| beasts in the park, and the people in the village he knew not. Their 
| prayer, therefore, appeared to him a guilty indifference to the preservation 
of his park, and their kneeling before him a reprehensible importunity. He 
shook his head and said angrily, ‘ Not yet;’ and once more, ‘ Not yet’ 
was on hls lips, when the dike broke, and the waters filled the park and 
swallowed up both beast and mau.— Pestalozzi. 


Sineucar Cases oF Inasitity To Distinguish CoLours.— 
Mr Harris, a shoemaker at Allonby, was unable from his infancy to distin- 
guish the cherries of a cherry-tree from its leaves, in so far as colour was 
conceined. Two of his brothers were equally defective in this respect, and 
always mistook orange for grass green, and light green for yellow. Harris 
himself could only distinguish black and white. Mr Scott, who describes 
his own case in the ¢ Philosophical Transactions.’ mistook pink for a pale 
blue, and a full red for a full green. All kinds of yellows and blues, except 
sky blue, he could discern with great nicety. His father, his maternal 
uncle, one of his sisters, and her two sons, had all the same defect. A 
tailor at Plymouth, whose case is descrihed by Mr Harvey, regarded the 
solar spectrum as consisting only of yellow and light blue; and he could 
distinguish with certainty only yellow, white, and green. He regarded 
indigo and Prussian blue as black.x—Treatise on Optics, by Dr Brewster. 
(Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol XIX). 


A lady, writing of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s liaisons, says, ‘ He 
could not write a common answer to a dinner invitation, without its assum- 
ing the tone of a billet-doux; the very commonest conversation was held in 
that soft low whisper, and with that tone of deference and interest, which 
are so unusual, and so calculated to please. I am myself persuaded, that 
he never intentionally gave pain. He was not a male coquette ; he had no 
plan of conquest. All I know of his attachments was the ill-fated and 
never-to be-defended—affair. Ill-fated and indefensible indeed was this 
affair. Sir Thomas had carried his.attentions to an ékemplary young lady 
so far, that it required, on her part, the utmost magnanimity and highest 
exertion of fortitude and generosity to subdue her feelings, when he de- 
clared himself the warm and open admirer of her sister. The painful sacri- 
fice was however made, and the courtship of the other proceeded to the time 
for the settlement of the day of marriage. The parent of the lady had 
agreed to relieve Mr Lawrence of all his pecuniary émibarrassments, when 
his wayward fancy too palpably reverted to his first attachment. He was of 
necessity forbidden farther intercourse with the family, or at least with that 
branch of it. The pure, the excellent, and beautiful girl sunk into the 
grave with wounded pride and broken spirits, the deplored victim of his 
caprice. She was allied to a family more celebrated than any extant for 
talents of a peculiar description, and was the daughter of a lady whose 
genius in her high profession was robably never equalled, and who with 
that genius combined a beauty ped a physical perfection that we can nevir 
expect again to see realized. Lawrence was prolably the more to be pitied 
of the two. From the day of her death to that of his own, he wore mourn« 
ing, and always used black sealing wax.’ —Life of Sir T. Lawrence. 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


THE LATE MRS. SIDDONS. 

Tus celebrated actress, who died yesterday at an advanced age, 
made her first appearance at Drury-lane Theatre in the year 1775, 
in the character of Portia in the Merchant of Venice. During her 
long theatrical career she appeared in all the leading characters of 
the tragic drama, including even Juliet and Imogen. But although 
even in these she no doubt evinced talent, as she advanced in 
life, she prudently restricted herself to characters better calculated 
to display her peculiar excellences. Her commanding presence and 
masculine cast of intellect were best adapted to the expression of 
the energies of the loftier passions, and the conventional grandeur 
of elevated rank. Accordingly, it was in such characters as Queen 
Katherine, Lady Constance, and Lady Macbeth, that she made the 
most powerful impression and was altogether without a rival. Ina 
family, many members of which have been distinguished by their 
talents for the stage, her pre-eminence was beyond all question. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Davury-Lane.—Alfred the Great.—X. Y. Z.—The Iustrious Stranger. 
Covent-Garpen.—The Provoked Husband.—Napoleon Buonaparte. 








THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL DON GIOVANNI. 
(By Mozart.} 
Donna Anna . . . en " 





adame Pasta. 
- + + Madame Castelli. 
- Madame Meric Lalande. 

Signor Santini. 
Leporello ee - Signor Lablache. 
The Ghost . . . Signor De Angeli. 
Don Ottavia . . . . . . Signor Curioni. 

Masstle . 1. «2 ee oe ° Signor Gubilei. 

After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Waiter Scott’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. DesHayes.) 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
In which Mademoiselle Tagtioni will dance ‘ The Tyrolienne.’ 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. bound in cloth, with a Portrait and Memoir, price 9s. 
HORACB, TRANSLATED BY DR FRANCIS, 
In which are introduced Translations ef different parts by 


Dryden. Johnson. ©. A. Wheelwright. 
Pope. Chatterton. H. Hall Joy. 

Swift. Addison. J. Cam Hobhouse. 
Porson. Lord Byron. R. Montgomery. 
Bentley. Croly. J. Merivale. 
Milton. Barry Cornwall. Leigh Hunt. 
Cowper. Ralph Bernal. Rev. J. Mitford. 
Seaton. Archd. Wrangham. &c. &e. 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

This Translation torms Vols. 17 and 18 of the FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 
in which have already been printed Translations of Demosthenes, Sallust, Xeno’ “ 
Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar and Anacreon, Tacitus, and Theophrastus, with 50 Cha- 
racteristic Engravings. 

Any Au‘hor may be had separate, at 4s. 6d. per number. 

No. 19 will contain a New Iranslation of JuvENAL, with Persivs, by Sir William 
Drummond. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Comedy of 
WHO WANTS A GUINEA? 


{By Cotman, the Younger.) 
Fanny, Mrs Waylett, who will introduce the Ballet of ‘ Come dwell with me (’ 
Amy, Miss Faucit. Mrs Glastonbury, Mrs C. Jones. 
Torrent, Mr Dowton. Sir Larry M‘ Murrough, Mr Vining. 
Barford, Mr Cooper. Henry, Mr J. Vining. 

Solomon Gundy, Mr Liston. Jonathan (lds.irt, Mr Farren. 
Andrew Bang, Mr Harley, who will sing, * The Nightingale Club.’ 

Boy, Miss Poole. Hogmore, Mr Tavleure. Carrydot, Mr Hughes. 

Heartly, Mr Younge. 


In the course of the Evening, Auber’s Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici;’ and 
Weber’s Overture to ‘ Der Freischutz.’ 
At the End of the Play, A Comic Address in the Character of Mawwonn, 
by Mr Liston. 
Master Cooper, will perform on the Violin, a Favourite Air, with Variations. 


After the Comedy, A CONCERT. 





—— 


— 





After which, 
TABLEAUX VIVANS. 
Suggested by and illustrating A. scheffer’s beautiful Print, called 
THE SOLDIER’s WiDOW! 
The whole composed and arranzed by Mr W. Barrymore. 
The Action of the Scene will be confined solely to the expressive Movements of 
Rossini’s beautiful Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ which will be pourtrayed in 
character, by Mrs W. Barrymore, as The Soldier’s Widow. 


The whole to conclude with 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
{By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
French—Da Costa’s Wife, Mrs Webster. Marinette, Miss Phillips. 
Rose, Miss Butline. Jeannette, Mrs Broad. 
Napoleon, Mr J. Vining. General Frimont, Mr C. Jones. 
General Dusheme, Mr H. Williams. Maladroit, Mr Benson Hill. 
Guillot, Mr Honor. Antoine, Mr Howel. Jacques, Mr Eaton. 
Jean da Costa, Mr Webster. 
English—Mary Cameron, Miss Crawford. Duke of Wellington, Mr Younge. 
Lord Hill, Mr Hengler. Duke of Brunswick, Mr Smith. 
Prince of Orange, Mr Williams. Marquis of Anglesea, Mr Cooke. 
Corporal Standfast, Mr Yarnold. Robert Thompson, Mr Green. 
| Molly Maloney, Mr Porteus. 
Prussians—Phedora, Miss Huddart, 
Kouac, Mr Bland. Petran, Mr Cooke. 
Bredawski, MrT. Blanchard. 


Delis, Miss Ballin. 
Dolitz, Mr Fenton. 





CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini, 
Cinderella, Miss Inverarity. Clorinda, MissCawse. Thisbe, Miss Hughes. 
Fairy Queen, Miss H. Cawse. 
Felix, Mr Wilson. Baron Pumpolino, 11 G. Penson. 
Alidoro, Mr G. Stansbury. Dandini, Mr Morley. Pedro, Mr Keeley. 


After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stausbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 

Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1914. 











To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





SURREY THEATRE, 
The Opera of 


THE SLAVE. 
[By Mr Morton.) 
Zelinda, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘The Mocking Bird,’ and ‘ Pity 
and protect the Slave.’ 
Stella Clifton, Miss Vincent, with the song of ‘ The Tartar drum.’ 

Miss Von Frump, Madame Simon. Mrs Lindenberg, Miss Nicol. 
Governor of Surinam, Mr Gongh. Colonel Lindenberg, Mr Ede. 
Captain Malcolm, Mr Edwin, in which he will sing ‘ My Native Highland Home,’ 
‘ The Bay of Biscay, 0 !” and the Duet, * In joyful peace disarming,’ with 
Miss Somerville. Captain Clifton, Mr Honner. Fogrum, Mr Vale. 
Mathew Sharpset, Mr C. Hill. | Sam Sharpset, Mr D. Pitt. 
Semerdyke, MrAlmar. Secretary, Mr Maitland. Provost, Mr Hobbs. 


After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 


“NOW 
: Lady Deubtful, Madame Simon. Deborah, Miss Nicol. 
Maria, Miss Somerville, in which character she will introduce ‘The Village Bells.’ 
Sir George Doubtful, Mr D. Pitt. Commodore Hurricane, Mr Williams. 
Frederick, Mr Edwin. Smart, Mr Rogers. Andrew, Mr Gough. 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 
To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 


f SHARPs, FLATS, AND NATURALS. 
harps—Susan Nightingale, Miss Somerville. Miss Margery Muff, Madame Si ° 

Merton, Mr. Hill. Skip, Mr Rogers. hip, Mr Lee. aan 

Flats—Mrs Dorothea Quibble, Miss Nicol. 
Justice Quibble, Mr Williams. Major Bluster, Mr Dibdiu Pitt. 
Servant to Justice Quibble, Mr Hobbs. 
Naturals—Peggy, Miss Vincent. Caroline, Mrs C. Hill. 

Master Jeremias Quibble, Mr Vale. | Joe Nibs, Mr Asbury. Stubs, Mr Webb. 
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| To-morrow, The Legion of Honour ; Charles the Twelfth ; and Tom Thumb. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
| (By Mr Lunn.) 
| Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
Alderman Progwoll, Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
Ralph, Mr Barnett. Jeremy, MrH. Cooke. John, Mr Davis. 
Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacit, Mr G, Smith. Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 
To which will be added, a New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
{From the French, by Mr Barnett.]} 
Mrs Properly, Miss Wells. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Andrews. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
Thomas, Mr Barnett. And Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 
To conclude with a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, called 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

By Mr M‘Farren.] 

Dame Fairly, Miss Wells. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
Marian, Mrs Saville. 


Auld Robia Gray, Mr Keppel. Jamie, Mr Forrester. 
Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. 
Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 
Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkinson. 
Gipsies—Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. Elshie, Mr Barnett. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi ;*> Winter’s Overture 
to ‘ Zaira ;’ and Bishop's Overture to ‘ Guy Mannering.’ 





Margery, Miss Brothers. 


Jenny, Mrs Evans. 


Sandy, Mr Marshall. 
Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Cooke’s Eguestrrian Circus, Great WinpMILt St. 
Haymarket.— Feats of Horsemanship—The Li- 
liputian Stud of Burman Ponies — Equitation 
by the Infant Roscius — Williams’s Feats of 
Jumping—Taplin’s Act of the Drunken Drageon 
—M. Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 
Tight Rope—Gymnastics—Dragon of Rhodes. 

Cosurc THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Farmers’ 
Daughter. 

Savier’s Wertis.—The Frozen Hand—Miser of Ma- 
drid—Outlaw’s Oath. 

Roya. Pavition ‘THeatre.—Orphan of Hindostan— 

A Pill for Portugal—The Miller’s Maid. 
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